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Mr. Wai-ton's8 answer to Milles and Bryant is come out.
There is good in it, but he does not unfold his arguments
sufficiently, and, I think, does not take off one or two of
Bryant's strongest arguments. At the end he shows that
the Dean has strangely disguised the material affair of
blacking the parchments. This I take to be the detection
Mr. Nichols announced. It is no wonder that Mr. Warton's
answer appeared flat to me, it certainly is not the best
answer that has appeared.

If your own curiosity will not lead you to town, it would
be in vain for me to solicit you. Folks generally wish they
could have lived in historic moments, instead of reading
them. There is a double reason for being witness to them,
when one can, which is, that they who can be spectators
cannot be readers, for the story is not written till they are
dead. It is true, most things are in newspapers now as
soon as they happen, but so are ten thousand things that
have not happened, and who can winnow them, but on the
spot? I pity posterity, who will not be able to discern
a thousandth part of the lies of Macpherson and Bate; but
I do not pity you who might know better if you pleased.
However, I will not scold you so much as you deserve,
because I never can praise you a quarter so much as you
deserve. Adieu!

P.S.   Vogue lagalere! v. my last.
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Berkeley Square, March 26, 1782.

IT is natural for people to conclude, that, when a whole
administration is dissolved, another should be appointed in

3 A pamphlet called An Enquiry     the Arguments of the Dean of Exeter
into the Authenticity  of the Poems     and Mr. Bryant are examined.
attributed to Thomas Rowley', in whichls.
